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the Huguenots, had given a respite to the Duke of
Mercceur. But the Bretons, however much attached
to their provincial independence, felt no hereditary
loyalty to a Lotharingian Prince, and were weary of
the civil war and of the presence of the Spaniards.
As soon as the King's approach was known, town
after town threw open its gates. It seemed that
Mercosur must either submit himself a suppliant to
the King's discretion, or seek a refuge among his
Spanish allies at Blavet. A little daughter of six
years was the sole heiress of his vast riches and wide
domains, and he offered her hand to the four-year-
old Caesar of Venddme. After this he and his
adherents were confirmed in all their possessions,
offices and dignities, their zeal for the Catholic faith
was commended in the public treaty, and by secret
articles they were promised additional gratuities and
pensions. The King probably persuaded himself
that whatever Mercceur gained would be to the
ultimate advantage of his son, and that the complete
restoration of domestic peace could scarcely be
bought at too high a price.

In forming our estimate of Henry IV's treat-
ment of the Huguenots, we have to consider two
questions: First, did he unduly delay the satisfac-
tion of their just claims? Secondly, was the final
settlement fair and equitable?

When Henry IV. succeeded to the throne, the
Catholics feared that, if immediately victorious, he
would disregard his promise to respect and protect
the Roman Church, as the established religion of
the State. The Protestants, when he abjured their